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New Bills Affecting Education 


ITH the reconvening of Congress the measure formerly 
W known as the Smith-Towner Bill was reintroduced with 


several amendments by Representative Towner and Sen- 
ator Sterling. The principal amendment is the elimination of the 
provision authorizing an annual appropriation of one hundred mil- 
lion dollars to encourage the States in the promotion and support 
of education. In the new measure the sum of one hundred million 
dollars is not mentioned. Appropriations are, however, provided 
for each of the purposes specified in the former bill and the 
amounts are the same (see EpucATIONAL Recorp, April, 1921, 
pages 54 to 56). In connection with each section carrying an ap- 
propriation the provision is specifically made that all funds appor- 
tioned to a State are to be distributed “and administered in accord- 
ance with the laws of said State in like manner as the funds pro- 
vided by State and local authorities for the same purpose, and the 
State and local educational authorities of said State shall determine 
the courses of study, plans, and methods for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this section within said State in accordance with the laws 
thereof.” 

A new section provides for the creation of a National Council 
on Education to consult and advise with the Secretary of Educa- 
tion on subjects relating to the promotion and development of edu- 
cation in the United States. The Council is to consist of the chief 
educational authority of each State, not to exceed twenty-five edu- 
cators representing the different interests in education, to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Education, and not to exceed twenty- 
five persons, not educators, interested in the results of education 
from the standpoint of the public. 


A BILL FOR A DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


The situation with respect to Federal legislation bearing upon 
education has been wholly changed by the introduction of a meas- 
ure, sponsored by the Administration itself, to create a Department 
of Public Welfare. The measure is known as the Kenyon-Fess 
Bill, S. 1607 and H. R. 5837. Its principal provisions follow : 

1. A Department of Public Welfare with a Secretary in the President's 
Cabinet and four Assistant Secretaries is created ; 
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2. The Department is to consist of four divisions, each under an 
Assistant Secretary, as follows: 

(a) A Division of Education, which, under the general supervision 
of the Secretary, shall have charge of the educational functions and 
activities of the department and shall by investigation, publication, 
and such other methods as may be authorized by Congress, promote 
the development of schools and other educational and recreational 
facilities for the instruction of children and illiterate adults, the training 
of teachers, and the Americanization of those persons in the United 
States who lack knowledge of our language or institutions. 

(6) A Division of Public Health, to have charge of the health 
functions and activities of the department, and to promote and protect 
public health. 

(c) A Division of Social Service, to have charge of the social 
welfare functions and activities of the department. 

(d) A Division of Veteran Service, to have charge of the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ insurance, compensation, rehabilitation, and pension func- 
tions and activities of the department. 

3. The following offices are transferred from the departments in 
which they now are located to the Department of Public Welfare: 

The Bureau of War Risk Insurance from the Treasury Department, 

The Public Health Service from the Treasury Department. 

The Children’s Bureau from the Department of Labor, 

The ‘Bureau of Education from the Interior Department, 

The Bureau of Pensions from the Interior Department, 

The Freedmen’s Hospital from the Interior Department, 

The National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 

Howard University from the Interior Department, 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital from the Interior Department. 

4. The following offices are abolished: 

Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 

The Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, 

The Commissioner of Education, 

The chief, assistant chief and private secretary to the chief of the 

Children’s Bureau, 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education, and 

The Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 

teer Soldiers. 


The functions of these officers are conferred upon the Secretary of 
Public Welfare. 

5. The President is authorized to transfer to the Department of 
Public Welfare in addition to the functions, powers, and duties transferred 
by the bill, any educational, health, or social welfare service or activity 
performed by the Federal Government. 


In addition to this measure, Senator McCormick has also intro- 
duced a bill to create a Department of Public Welfare. This bill 
follows the general lines of Chapter 2 of the measure introduced 
by him in the last Congress and reported in THe EpucATIONAL 
Recorp of January, 1921. 


ACTION OF THE COUNCIL 


The meeting of the American Council on Education, held May 
6 and 7, 1921, had before it the Kenyon-Fess Bill for consideration. 
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The meeting was also addressed by Brigadier General Charles E. 
Sawyer, the personal physician of President Harding, who ex- 
plained the Administration’s purpose in framing the measure. Gen- 
eral Sawyer’s remarks appear on pages 76 to 80 of this issue. 
The Council devoted some time to the discussion of this measure 
and finally passed the following resolution: 


The American Council on Education has declared itself by ref- 
erendum in favor of the creation of a Department of Education. 
It has not endorsed officially any measure now before Congress. 


At hearings before the Committees on Education of the House 
and Senate representatives of the Council appeared with other rep- 
resentatives of educational interests and requested that the pro- 
visions for the Division of Education be removed from the De- 
partment of Public Welfare bill. The reason given for this re- 
quest was that the proposed department would be so exclusively 
concerned with matters relating to veteran reliei—many of them 
highly controversial—that the interests of education, involving as 
they do a relatively slight expenditure of money, would receive 
little consideration. Indeed, the prestige of education is damaged 
rather than enhanced by replacing the Commissioner of Education 
by an Assistant Secretary of Public Welfare. 
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A Department of Public Welfare’ 


T MAY interest you to know why a Public Welfare Depart- 

| ment is being considered by the Administration at this time. 

That you may understand, I will take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to give you some underlying facts. 

It may interest you to know that the President of the United 
States, Warren G. Harding, is a man whose family, both of the 
present and the preceding generation, have been devoted to human- 
itarian objects. His mother was a devout Christian and spent 
much of her time in Christianizing efforts. His father has prac- 
ticed medicine for fifty years, going from house to house, serving 
the rich and poor alike. He has a sister who spent ten years as a 
missionary to India; a brother who is a leading alienist in the State 
of Ohio; a sister who is one of the leading educators of the Buck- 
eye State; and another sister who taught for many years in the 
State Blind Asylum of Ohio, while he himself has devoted the 
greater part of his own life to things that have to do with the ad- 
vancement of the welfare of the American people. 

Thus you can see that naturally there arose in his mind the idea 
of a far-reaching department devoted to such objects. 

The President has as his present objective the highest type of 
American citizenship, measured both physically and mentally. The 
President has no thought that it is going to be possible for him in 
his Administration to erect the superstructure he has in mind; but 
he does feel that it is going to be possible for him to lay the founda- 
tion for reaching his objective eventually. 

We have considered the subject of Public Welfare from three 
standpoints. First we believe that to make the best American cit- 
izen we must begin with his early education. With this in mind we 
have made education the corner stone of the public welfare subject. 
Our purpose in this administration of education is so to arrange the 
matters affecting education as to bring them together in the most 
effectual way and to make it possible for education to speak for 
itself in the strongest way possible and thereby carry out its highest 
ideals. 

*Portions of an address delivered by Brigadier General Charles E. Sawyer 
at the annual meeting of the American Council on Education, May 6, 1921. 
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There is no disposition on the part of the Administration in this 
bill to destroy individual incentive, to upset any motive there may 
be in any individual to do the best he can for the advancement of 
educational standards. There is, however, in this bill, an urgent 
desire to do everything that is constructive which will be helpful in 
developing the highest and best standards of education. 

We find ourselves at the present time confronted by some op- 
position by those who think that it is not quite possible to carry out 
the highest ideals of education, unless they have a separate Depart- 
ment of Education. In this connection I wish to say that a special 
Department of Education is impossible at this time. With the 
limited time at my command I cannot discuss with you now the 
reasons for this decision, but must ask you to accept this as a fact. 

I take it that at least some of you voted for Mr. Harding. I 
take it also that in doing so you expressed your confidence in him 
and his ability to guide and direct all matters of government well. 
I hope you still have that same confidence and that you will con- 
tinue to believe that he will direct these things in as nearly a proper 
course as possible. Always bear this in mind: the President’s only 
thought is to be constructive, to help benefit and enlarge both the 
influence and the functions of education in every way possible. 
After mature consideration we know of no better way to promote 
the interests of education than to unite education with the affairs of 
public welfare as we have in this bill. 

This bill contemplates giving educators under the division of 
education absolute control of things educational. At the same time 
it affords equal chances for your recommending some one who shall 
take the Cabinet position. 

That you may understand the scope of the welfare bill as pre- 
sented, it may interest you to know of the other matters we con- 
template in the Department of Public Welfare. We start with edu- 
cation ; next, we unite in the chain of public welfare, public health. 
We feel sure that no matter what may be accomplished in the mat- 
ter of education, we still have need for public health. The public 
health service which we have in mind will have no superior. If we 
are allowed to do what this bill contemplates we expect to have a 
public health service that will speak for America wherever America 
wishes to be spoken for as related to public health service. We 
know that in the Public Health Service of the United States we 
now have the best of doctors and medical scientists capable of the 
best of public health service. Formerly we went abroad for in- 
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formation that would make us better physically, but we have finally 
learned that we are teachers rather than students. We know that 
America is already in the vanguard of public health service. We 
want our Public Health Service to have no equal. So along with 
everything else that this Administration has in mind in making 
this a really great America, it is the intention to enlarge the Public 
Health Service in this Welfare Department to bring about these 
ideals. 

After considering education and public health, we still found 
we had another relation as American citizens which expressed itself 
very poorly in the term of social service. What we have in mind 
under the title “social service” are the many present existing up- 
lifting enterprises of the country. There are at present function- 
ing in the United States 154 national organizations that are help- 
ing to do what they can to uplift and confer the blessings and privi- 
leges of American citizenship upon the people of the United States. 

It might interest you to know of my own recent experience soon 
after coming to Washington. A woman came into my office and 
said: “Dr. Sawyer, I would like very much to serve in some ca- 
pacity in your Department, I wonder what I can do?” I said, “I 
have no money with which to pay for any service. Those who come 
to me must come voluntarily and serve without compensation.” 
And she said, “I am looking for just such a job as that.” 

A rare thing, I must say, in Washington, but I suggested to her 
that she might go out and find for me the number and if possible 
the names and addresses of all uplifting institutions in the city. She 
came back the next day with the names and addresses of 151 of 
these societies, boards, charitable associations, leagues, etc., etc. 

From this information I decided that there were several prin- 
ciples involved here worthy of careful consideration. One was that 
there must be a great deal of executive ability employed in these 
various organizations, else they could not exist. What a vast num- 
ber of assistants and people must be co-operating whose time per- 
haps was employed but not directed to as general and as effectual 
results as possible. One day in visiting one of the smaller institu- 
tions of this character, I discovered some of the wealthiest citizens 
of Washington as participants in the operation of the place. Then 
it struck me that certainly there was also a large amount of money 
expended in these various affairs. With 151 of these institutions 
in Washington there must be much overlapping of effort, in- 
efficiency of operation and withal much of wasteful expenditure. 
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We therefore endeavored to think out some plan by which these 
various agencies could be so correlated that all this force could be 
accumulated to drive in a direct line and out of this we developed 
the division of social service. I admit that the affairs of social 
service are the most perplexing things we have met up to this pres- 
ent hour; but we are on the way and being once on the way and 
with a determination to reach our destination, I feel sure that I can 
say to you we will ultimately bring the problems to a solution that 
will be quite satisfactory. 

Education, Public Health, Social Service, constitute the first 
three links in our chain of Public Welfare. After getting to Wash- 
ington, we found an entirely new subject which war times had de- 
veloped. We found here our crippled and afflicted soldiers, with 
their need of rehabilitation. We found also the necessity of giving 
them some direct and immediate attention such as it seemed they 
had not been given up to that time, and feeling that these men were 
entitled to everything that America could give; we at once devoted 
our best energies to the development of a systematic plan for tak- 
ing care of them. This resulted in the organization of the Veteran 
Service Administration, under which the affairs of the World War 
Veterans are well on the way to settlement. We are delivering as- 
sistance every hour to the men who served us and saved us and are 
entitled to the very best that we can give them. I would have you 
carry that message back to your constituents and thereby help us 
to assure the American people and the American soldiers that the 
present Administration has its machinery in motion and that we 
are going to remove cause for complaint and overcome most of the 
difficulties that are presenting in this connection. 

After mature consideration we were led to conclude that the 
Veteran Service Administration was another very important part 
of our welfare needs and with that understanding we have added 
the Veteran Service Administration to our chain and have united 
under the new bill Education, Public Health, Social Service and 
the Veteran Service Administration. 

That you may understand something about how important all 
of these matters are and how they are related, I would like to state 
that the affairs it is proposed to assemble in these four divisions of 
the Department of Public Welfare as expressed last year in money 
represent an expenditure of $701,830,000; the engagement of 
39,984 employees, with $41,000,000 expended for salaries alone. 
When we think of the outlay of close to one billion dollars by the 
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. twenty different bureaus and departments, any business man can 
see that they are not working as successfully or as effectively as 
they should. We believe that by bringing them together we are 

going to do a great deal for economy. 
If I may for another moment discuss the present Government 
relation of education, it seems to me about as far from where it 
belongs in its present attachment to the Department of the Interior 
as is the Public Health Service as now attached to the Treasury 
Department. I never could quite understand why the Public Health 
Service should be a division of the Treasury Department. I can- 
not understand why education should be under the direction of the 
Interior Department. What both should be to place them where 
they will both have sympathetic relation and harmonious function- 
ing is under the Department of Public Welfare. If you believe in 
the final objective, if you will have confidence in this Administra- 
tion, if I can impress upon you the determination of the Admin- 
istration to raise education to its highest standard, then I am going 
to ask you to commit yourselves to the idea of this new Department 
of Public Welfare. I would not have you do it except as you have 
studied it carefully in every relation. It is open to inspection. We 
invite investigation because we know that underlying the things that 
we are attempting here is a principle that you will all ultimately in- 
dorse as a sound principle. The plan we have submitted for hitch- 
ing these things together is in a way only tentative. You can 
readily understand that the details of the working of this machine 
and the fitting of the parts together can only be perfected as it goes 
into action, but once in action you have my full assurance that it 

will allow for the advancement of education to its highest ideals. 
More: This Administration wants to serve education; to pro- 
vide for education, the relation to the American Government that 
will bespeak for it credit and recognition not only in the United 
States but throughout the world. 
CuHarves E, SAWYER. 
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Conference on Methods of College 
Standardization’ 


T MAY be well for the Chairman of the National Conference 
| Committee on Standards to preface the conference this after- 

noon by a few words. We have had the privilege of being an- 
nexed to the American Council on Education, as joint hosts. Per- 
haps they are the reception committee, the real hosts, and it may 
be that we do the pouring. 

It is natural that the National Conference Committee should be 
represented this afternoon, because its work for some fifteen years 
has been along the lines of standardization, as its name indicates. 
A few gentlemen, not more than four or five, representative of 
some of the leading educational associations of this country, got to- 
gether at Williamstown in a most informal way and started this 
committee on standards. It has grown steadily in its numbers and 
in its influence. We have today ten associations represented. We 
have been busy with many things. I think it would interest you 
to look over our recent minutes to see how many things this com- 
mittee has attempted to do, everything from trying to standardize 
the symbolism of marking to the much more hopeless problem 
of attempting to standardize the symbolism of honorary degrees. 

When I came into the organization some three or four years 
‘since the committee had reached what was perhaps the high-water 
mark of its activities, for it was engaged in the audacious attempt 
to define a college. This task took two of our annual sessions, with 
a year’s work of an excellent sub-committee between, and I pre- 
sume most of you have seen the outcome of the work which we did. 
We were aware, of course, that many other organizations through- 
out the country were engaged in a similar task, and we quickly be- 
came conscious of the fact that the spirit of independence could 
not be quenched, and that some of our own constituent members 
were trying their hand at a definition of a college. The result was 
inevitable. The confusion which we had undertaken vainly to 


” white ond the following addresses were delivered ata Conference on the 
stethets af Standardizing Colleges called jointly by the National Confer- 
ence Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the 
American Council on Education, and held at Washington, May 6, 1921. 
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clear up was increasing. Something had to be done to bring order 
out of chaos. This inharmonious situation was irksome to us all, 
and it was especially exasperating to our distinguished friend, the 
Director of the Council on Education. He proceeded to adopt the 
Conference Committee into his own family and very soon to let us 
have a very congenial task, which was that, as I have said before, 
of being annexed to the American Council in extending this invita- 
tion to you to come here today and tomorrow to consider a ques- 
tion of great importance in our educational system. 

Now, what is our purpose here this afternoon and tomorrow? 
We recognize the importance of defining what we mean by a 
college, and, based upon that definition, of establishing some method 
of procedure by which we can translate such a definition into the 
practical work of making lists inclusive, and by implication ex- 
clusive. It is a task of doubtful promise. As I look over this 
gathering this afternoon, | realize how many varying, almost op- 
posing, interests we represent. Many of you gentlemen come from 
large institutions, universities in which graduate schools have al- 
most swallowed up the college, and your speaker comes from a 
college which has fewer students than there are teachers in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Many of you come from institutions which 
have a strong and continually increasing vocational tendency. I 
see a friend of mine down there who comes from a college which 
still lays stress upon the old-fashioned importance of the academic 
training. This means that we are bound, by our previous history 
and experience, to approach the matter of a definition from differ- 
ent angles, and on the face of things, it might seem hopeless to at- , 
tempt anything of the kind that we have in mind. 

And, yet, there are things upon which, of course, we all agree. 
We believe that every institution of higher education must insist 
on something at least in the way of requirements for admission; 
that we must have a certain course of study, issuing in the confer- 
ring of degrees authorized legally; that these degrees shall open 
the way to advanced study in professional schools. We are all 
agreed that in the faculties of these institutions there must be a 
minimum number of men of professorial rank, who have had ade- 
quate preliminary training. We agree that the number of depart- 
ments must not be below a certain minimum. We are agreed that 
laboratories and libraries must be of a character and a range in 
keeping with the institutions, and we recognize that all this must 
be of certain market value. We recognize that there must be 
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adequate endowment in the case of state institutions or adequate 
governmental support. 

On the qualitative side then, we are all pretty much 
agreed, and it is always well to take comfort from that agree- 
ment in a conference. The rock in the current is the “how 
much”—the quantitative side. What shall this minimum be? 
There is going to come the difficulty. 

Now, it is going to be approached in a pretty logical way. 
We shall have this afternoon the experience of various as- 
sociations in defining institutions of higher rank. We are 
to have a paper on standards. of education from the Carnegie 
Foundation, a paper on the standards of voluntary associa- 
tions, a paper on the standards of State Departments of Edu- 
cation, and State Universities; on the standards of the Catho- 
lic Educational Association; on the standards of the Protes- 
tant Church boards. We are, therefore, to have the experience 
of these very important bodies in our educational system. 

Then, we expect to appoint a committee on policy, who are 
going to do the hard work this evening. It will have to be a 
matter of give and take. We come here, as I say, inevitably, 
with certain bias, with certain inevitable prejudices. The 
spirit of this gathering, and of others that are to follow, must 
be determined by an intense desire on everyone’s part to divest 
himself, so far as possible, of any preconceived ideas with 
reference to the subject. We want the experience of men; 
we want the experience of associations, but all of us must 
have open minds, so that we may achieve that which is best 
as the outcome of this meeting. 

The attempt may be vain. We may find it impossible, at the 
end of only two days consideration, to formulate any charac- 
terization of a college upon which we can agree, which can be 
translated, as I have said, into a procedure for making lists. 
But the very fact that we have attempted to do this thing in 
the right spirit, even if we should fail, will mark, in my opinion, 
a very important step in the progress of higher education in 
this country. 

Underlying this problem of formulating a definition, un- 
derlying this thought of establishing a procedure for making 
such a definition practical, underlying all our individual aims 
and prejudices, there is one idea that is, | am certain, com- 
mon to all of us. We must make the very best effort we can 
to elevate the character and standing of the peculiar, the 
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unique American institution, the college. We must see to it 
that in any list that is made, by virtue of any definition which 
we may formulate, whether together or separately, there shall 
be no place for any institution that is not worthy of the high 
destiny to which it is called. The American college is really, 
in a way, a sacred thing. 

I remember a number of years ago reading in one of Dis- 
raeli’s novels that with the passage of the reform bill of 1882, 
which enfranchised the middle classes, the Horatian period 
in English parliamentary eloquence came to an end; that up 
to that time men had been quoting Horace and Virgil, but 
that with the passage of the bill the government of the country 
had been taken from this class and put into the hands of less 
highly educated men. I had the curiosity to look up the Prime 
Ministers of England from 1832 down to the end of the cen- 
tury and I found that with the exception of Disraeli himself 
they had been all graduates either of Oxford, Cambridge or 
Edinborough. 

We are a democracy and are becoming more democratic; 
I can even imagine that the reins of government may in time, 
to a certain extent, come into the hands of the proletariat. 
But the time will never come in the history of any country 
when it can get along without the leadership of its educated 
men and women. 

Underlying everything we may do today and tomorrow or 
at any subsequent period, there must be the resolve to see to 
it that the name “college” is untarnished; that every institu- 
tion that is deserving of the name shall receive the title, and 
that no institution which is undeserving of the name shall be 
admitted to any list. We may not be able to make a definition, 
but if we can attack this problem in a spirit of devotion to the 
best interests of this institution which is the capstone of our 
system of liberal education, I think our coming together here 
will fully justify the idea so nobly conceived and so gener- 
ously carried out by the American Council on Education. 

Georce D. Otps. 





Standards in Education 
I 


EN of experience have been known to express the hope 
that they are too wise to attempt to define anything. 


Others, of perhaps equal wisdom, insist that clarity is im- 
possible without definition. The discovery that the word “stand- 
ards” has fifty shades of meaning, most of them applicable to edu- 
cation, makes at least a glance at them inevitable. 

The Latin-French word first appears in English, early in the 
fourteenth century, applied to the ensign of a military or naval 
leader as a rallying-point, a conspicuous indication of distinguished 
success, a guide to conduct, accepted by men as worthy of their 
ardor and devotion. Soon these symbols and their names were un- 
derstood as typifying leaders themselves, their followers, and their 
actuating motives. 

We may pass other military uses; but the meanings in orni- 
thology and botany—the longest feathers in the wings of certain 
birds, and in certain flowers a large petal covering the others— 
have analogies in education. In arboriculture, standards are new 
shoots from old stumps, shrubs standing of themselves, not trel- 
lised ; trees growing their full height, not dwarfed; but also trees 
brought to a norm by pruning. 

Many suggestive meanings are associated with the verb “stand,” 
a candlestick of torch, a support for gearing, a pipe with spouts, 
the beam of a plow, the ends of church pews, piles in a dam, tim- 
bers strengthening the deck and sides of a ship. There are Eliza- 
bethan references to “standards round and smooth,” to others 
“colored yellow,” and Samuel Pepys wrote “I do resolve upon 
having the standards of my coach gilt with this new sort of 
varnish.” The word was used also for a suit of clothes, or a set of 
plumes ; for large cases or chests containing household valuables, or 
tubs for salting meat. The related meaning of constant, perma- 
nent or conspicuous is illustrated by “standard subjects like the 
three R’s.” 

“Standards to mesure bye” is an old and common usage, some 
authorized exemplar of a unit, like the standard foot in London, 
or the metre in Paris; hence, also, a legal rate of intrinsic value or 
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quality, as “the standard and fineness that are called Sterling or 
Tower Standard,” or “the lower standard is used in manufacture 
. the higher standard is never used.” 

A size, weight, or amount conforming to a uniform or normal 
measure, is perhaps the commonest meaning, as of the gauge of 
railways, “standard” money, or rate of wages. Hence, also, the 
abstract meaning of a recognized example of a definite degree of 
any quality, as “Horace is the standard of lyric, Virgil of epic 
poetry.” Boyle wrote, “Men will be ashamed to be unlike those 
whose customs and deportment pass for the standards”; Mrs. 
Piozzi, “Let us learn better than to set up self as a standard to 
which all others must be reduced.” Here is suggestion as to the 
establishment of standards from experience and observation, by 
esteem continued through generations, by a consensus of experts, 
through mere insistence; and as to recognition based upon the 
acceptance of authority, or tradition, or upon mere group con- 
formity. 

Any value may be used as a means for comparing and judging 
others ; “standard of living” indicates a definite minimum, or a de- 
sirable adequacy; “standard of perfection” an ideal that is con- 
sidered scarcely possible of attainment. Statements of religious 
creeds have often been called “original and permanent standards 
of right and wrong.” But even they change. Lord Bryce pointed 
out, in “The American Commonwealth,” that criteria may have na- 
tional limits of applicability. “The English reader must be cau- 
tioned against applying his English standards to the examination 
of the American system.” 

Of the two chief meanings of the word “standardize,” educa- 
tion endeavors to make the most of the one, “to test by comparison 
with some recognized example,” and to avoid the disadvantages of 
the other, “to make uniform.” 


Il 


Following these suggestions, most of which are implicit in the 
use of the word today, we mean by “standards in education” both 
ideals and things that embody ideals, both as they are in themselves 
that give “a body to opinion and a permanence to belief,” and also 
as measures for other things. They represent, in short, the tested 
results of experience and judgment, simplified into formulas, 
that become a sound basis for habit and thus release attention for 
further advances. The adoption and administration of such influ- 
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ences upon intellectual life might well require all knowledge and all 
wisdom: for they may easily be made too high to be generally in- 
telligible, too narrow to be influential, too broad to be elevating ; 
or they may be so made and administered as to be wholesome, stim- 
ulating, and inspiring. 

The establishment of school and college standards has always 
been intrusted primarily to individual faculties. These academic 
legislatures, however, have not often met this responsibility by a 
clear formulation of educational convictions and aims and a definite 
outline of procedure for attaining them. Most frequently they 
have been content to adopt already established traditions. Yale and 
Princeton borrowed their original curriculum from Harvard, 
which borrowed it from Oxford and Cambridge. Later, many in- 
stitutions imitated the graduate work of Johns Hopkins, which was 
imitated from that in Germany. More recently, the “combined 
course” of collegiate and professional work, inaugurated by Co- 
lumbia, the four-quarter academic year, inaugurated by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the method of teaching engineering in co- 
operation with the industries, inaugurated by the University of 
Cincinnati, have been followed by many institutions. 

The heritage of the ages and the testimony of tradition ere, of 
course, priceless. The significance of the present and the hope of 
the future depend upon the past. The experienced mind is con- 
servative. “Custom is the nurse of mankind.” Mere imitation, 
however, whether it follows the merely old or the merely new, de- 
stroys individualism and develops mediocrity. 

The teacher’s task is to distill the past, of which the student can 
have no experience, so as to prepare him for the future, which the 
teacher will never see. Although time is wiser than any man, each 
child begins a new era, and nothing is more vital than life. Avoid- 
ing equally the slavery of convention and the despotism of whim, 
education seeks to influence spontaneous evolution by orderly de- 
sign, to develop disciplined freedom. 

We may not, however, forget that experiment is necessarily 
crude, that the conspicuous, however immature, is disproportion- 
ately influential, that even sound ideas appear to acquire exagger- 
ation in the process of securing attention. Their adoption without 
test and adjustment leads to over-emphasis and later reaction. Spe- 
cialization without a general background means narrowness. Presi- 
dent Eliot’s unlimited electives and Professor Dewey’s related doc- 
trine of self-activity were accepted and elevated the judgment of 
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the student almost above that of the teacher, before institutions re- 
tracted their acceptance to retaining only such parts of these doc- 
trines as were assimilable into our general system and rejecting 
such as were inapplicable and might have been rejected at the out- 
set, by discrimination, without waste of time. 

The wise solution of many problems requires a breadth and de- 
tachment that cannot be expected from every faculty, perhaps not 
always from any. What education makes for the best citizenship? 
What is the proper adjustment between the academic and the vo- 
cational, the college and the professional school? What should be 
the attitude toward research? Should State universities emphasize 
science and urban universities history? What can be done with a 
church college for which a denomination provides inadequate sup- 
port? Should the graduates of every State-approved high school 
be considered ready for college? How can college requirements 
for admission be firm without unduly restricting the secondary 
school? How can the school curriculum be free without weaken- 
ing the college? To aid in answering such questions, State depart- 
ments of education; State, regional, national, and international 
associations have come to co-operate with faculties in the definition 
and promotion of standards. 

The statement of standards requires more than the customary 
care. School and college catalogues expansively add new state- 
ments and retain unmodified those already in position, until the 
whole becomes a conglomeration of inaccuracies and conflicts. 
Those who know the facts forget or ignore these discrepancies, but 
they have earned for educational advertising a reputation that is 
not enviable. It is, of course, the embodiment of standards in prac- 
tice that is effective, but the custom of printing statements that do 
not correspond to current practice misleads both students and 
patrons, and subjects institutions to imputations of bad faith. 

The enforcement of standards, originally carried on by facul- 
ties themselves, or their committees, has come more and more to 
be entrusted to expert administrators. Ideally, such administration 
should be sincere, sympathetic, and reasonable. Usually it is both 
devoted and self-sacrificing. “Marvel not,” says an old writer, “if 
the standard-bearer be most struck at.” But there are conspicuous 
instances in which it is extremely rigid or perfunctory, or even de- 
liberately evasive. Administration that is “too good for human 
nature’s daily food” can deprive any standard of vitality. Negli- 
gent administration indoctrinates the student in dishonesty, by 
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demonstrating that the college does not intend to practice what it 
preaches and that he is not expected to perform what he promises. 
The characteristic volubility of education is perhaps responsible for 
its being peculiarly beset by the discrepancy between profession 
and fulfillment. Frequently only inspection from without makes 
clear an institution’s actual practice in such matters. 

Such inspection often performs invaluable service in pointing 
out obvious errors, indicating easily attainable improvements, and 
in giving recognition to the superiority of modest requirements sin- 
cerely enforced over lofty requirements consistently evaded. But 
there are still many institutions which consider it surprising that 
soundness in requirements and soundness in their application 
should actually increase repute, attendance, and prosperity. Edu- 
cational surveys, educational associations, organizations of alumni, 
and the educational foundations have all been influential here, in 
making known the fact that their recognition and support are avail- 
able only for institutions that genuinely meet generally recognized 
standards. 

The United States Bureau of Education, a score of State de- 
partments of education, and perhaps two score educational associa- 
tions have come to be earnestly engaged in the promotion of stand- 
ards. The judgments and recommendations of a dozen or a score 
of these have been collected from time to time by the National 
Conference Committee on Standards, the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, and the American Council on Education. It 
now seems possible to bring about an even more general co- 
operation. 


III 


Further clarification will probably result in greater agreement 
concerning standards in many matters. 

Fifteen units of secondary school work has become the prevail- 
ing requirement for college entrance. Appropriate organizations 
have been assiduous in outlining the scope of the various school 
subjects. The quantitative definition of a unit as one-fourth of a 
school year, however, is not yet universal; some States and some 
institutions use instead the interpretation of that definition in mini- 
mum recitations for at least so many days and weeks, and thus 
credit high school courses with twenty units or five-fourths in 
every year. Institutional and regional preferences with regard to 
specific subjects, and prescribed, elective, and free units, require 
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more general understanding. Comprehensive and psychological 
examinations and much fuller personal records are contributing 
new data to the perennial comparison between certificates and ex- 
aminations. Entrance to college with conditions grows ever more 
troublesome—weakening requirements, burdening students, con- 
fusing records, and annoying faculties. The experience of those 
colleges that have abolished conditions altogether should be helpful 
to others. The generally commended separation between college 
and preparatory work is brought again into question by the rise of 
the junior college. 

Statistics of enrollment are still usually based upon aggregate 
registration, rather than upon the considerably smaller number of 
students actually in attendance. There is no agreement as to the 
method of counting part-time students or teachers. These factors 
seriously affect any comparison between institutions, or any esti- 
mates of institutional, departmental, or per capita costs. 

Soundness in college accounting and business methods is in- 
creasingly insisted upon by those who provide money for educa- 
tion, but any intimate relation between a program of studies and 
the resources available for it is still unusual. 

The Association of American Colleges is endeavoring to 
formulate a curriculum that shall be liberal, include advanced 
work, and allow reasonable freedom. The Association of Ameri- 
can Universities is endeavoring to indicate what a college should 
do to prepare its students for graduate work. The college cur- 
riculum and the question of degrees appear, therefore, to be re- 
ceiving adequate attention, but it is certain that all suggestions will 
he gratefully received. 

The length of the college year, the number of departments, and 
the number of full-time teachers, are measures so simple and con- 
venient that they need to be used with caution until we are more 
certain concerning just what these measures represent in actual 
quality of instruction. 

The demand for well-trained teachers is perhaps better estab- 
lished than the supply, the question of salaries has been adequately 
formulated, and studies have been made of the number of classes 
a teacher should be expected to undertake. Recent developments 
in tests and marking systems are suggestive, but their relation to 
good teaching is still obscure. 

There is need for further agreement as to the irreducible mini- 
mum of endowment that is essential for an effective college, espe- 
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cially for those institutions in which subsistence is counted as com- 
pensation. The proportion of income that is spent for instruction 
requires further definition, especially in State institutions. 

It would be happy if some expert body, like the American 
Library Association, would indicate the essentials of an adequate 
college library, and if similar learned organizations would indicate 
the essentials of laboratories for the various subjects. Until then 
local valuations and appropriations for development and main- 
tenance give but limited information. 

Standards of physical education are beginning to emerge, but 
student housing and health, government and recreation, still re- 
main in the realm of individual rather than comparable endeavor. 

Annual or biennial published reports of essential activities are 
increasing in number sufficiently to furnish material for suggestive 
studies. 

Any or all of these, and sundry similar matters, may well re- 
ceive attention, not as mere detail, but as sensible expressions of 
principles and ideals. Details uninspired by ideals are of little 
worth ; ideals unexpressed in details are ineffective. 

For, finally, the public must be helped to understand and ap- 
prove sound educational standards before permanent support can 
be secured for them. The impulsive vigor of our time, so success- 
ful in material matters, feels the abstract to be alien and conformity 
to any set standard unpleasantly restrictive. But the indulgence 
of uncontrolled vitality soon leads to extravagance and caprice. 
Novelty has no relation to value; variety itself grows tiresome. 
Sooner or later experience proves that irresponsible aggressiveness, 
however sincere, is not fruitful, that mere recalcitrance against the 
established is not progress, that free speech alone leads nowhere, 
that evolution is safer than revolution, that democracy demands 
agreement and co-operation. Then every contact with serious 
knowledge, sweet reasonableness, cultivated taste, and solid accom- 
plishment inspires respect. The eternal verities are unshaken; 


they require only faithful interpretation to compel the reverence 
of the world. 


CLype Furst. 
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The Present Standards of Voluntary 


Associations 


RESENT standards of voluntary associations have a much 
p wider range than is seen at first on the surface. The ap- 

pearance and growth of voluntary associations for defining 
and applying standards for colleges came about from the lack of 
any authoritative national or sectional agency for prescribing or 
enforcing standards. With the exception of the regents of the 
University of the State of New York, there was until about ten 
years ago practically no body, national or state, that had any real 
authority to define or enforce a standard for a college in the ad- 
mission of students or in the granting of degrees. The years 
since then have seen some improvement, but it is still true that 
the main function of State departments of education with respect 
to colleges is that of regulating the charters for colleges and re- 
ceiving annual reports, which are more or less significant. Indeed, 
when one observes the ease with which chartered institutions 
comply with the law he realizes that this country is still very far 
from any danger of supervision of higher education by the 
State or National Government. 

The growth of the tendency to intermigration of students 
among colleges and universities, both as undergraduates and as 
graduates, accentuated the differences of standards particularly 
when the State universities developed graduate schools and pro- 
fessional schools requiring a certain amount of college training for 
admission. The need for accurate information as to standards 
and organizations within the State and in neighboring States gave 
new significance to any scheme for coordinating the standards of 
higher institutions within a given area. It was in response to 
demands from the larger institutions, and especially those having 
graduate and professional schools which received students from 
very wide areas, that the Association of American Universities 
and the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools entered upon the present program of defining, elaborating 
and applying standards for colleges and universities. 

In this undertaking the North Central Association followed 
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more or less the methods and organization concerned primarily 
with the standardizing of secondary schools for purposes of grant- 
ing accrediting privileges in connection with college entrance. The 
development of the credit system, State by State, after several 
experiments, has become so universal that even the advocates of 
examination as the sole basis for admission have pretty much 
surrendered. 

As a preliminary to this movement the United States Bureau 
of Education, through its then newly established division of higher 
education, prepared in 1911 a tentative list of institutions grouped 
according to certain announced criteria, and issued a preliminary 
statement of the classification. (It is to be noted that this was 
a voluntary association of one.) This was done mainly in response 
to a definite request from the deans of graduate schools in the 
Association of American Universities. The printing of the list 
was in the form of a sort of proof sheet in an edition of about 
300 which was intended to be preliminary to a fuller and more 
accurate list. The revised edition, however, never got beyond 
the galley proof stage in 1913. 

About this time, 1913, the Association of American Universi- 
ties, which is a voluntary association not primarily organized for 
the purpose of standardizing and accrediting, adopted a special 
report and resolution regarding the recognition of bachelor’s 
degrees of American colleges and universities. It approved and 
adopted the accepted list of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. This list included 129 institutions, twenty- 
two being members of the Association. One of the objects of this 
adoption of a list by the Association of American Universities 
was to secure for a larger group of institutions, whose standards 
for the bachelor’s degree were approximately those of the insti- 
tutions which were members of the Association, the same foreign 
recognition for their graduates as the membership of the Associa- 
tion enjoyed through the action of the Faculty of Philosophy of 
the University of Berlin and other foreign institutions and educa- 
tion offices in 1905 and succeeding years. 

The resolution adopted by the Association of American Uni- 
versities reads as follows: 


Resolved, That this Association recommend to the Prussian 
Kultusministerium and the corresponding ministeries of the other 
German states that, for the present, there be recognized as the 
equivalent of the German Maturitatszeugnus not only the bachelor’s 
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degrees conferred by the members of this Association, but also 
the degrees of those other American colleges and universities 
which are on the accepted list of the Carnegie Foundation or 
which are certified by this Foundation as of equivalent standing 
but excluded from its accepted list for other than educational 
reasons. For the information of the authorities concerned a list 
of these colleges and universities is here appended. 

And then follows the list of 1913. Obviously the privileges 
conferred by this resolution were very real and constituted a much 
desired recognition abroad and in other quarters. Consequently, 
certain institutions which were not on the list at its adoption, but 
who believed they were equally entitled to recognition with those 
on the list, began to make application to the Association for in- 
clusion in this list. It was a perfectly proper request. The Asso- 
ciation felt at once that it must meet such requests. It asked the 
Carnegie Foundation to keep its list up to date and to inform the 
Association of such changes. Again, very properly, the Founda- 
tion declined to do it, and the burden of enlarging the list of 1913 
in accordance with such standards as it should see fit to establish 
was placed upon the Association. 

It created a committee on classification of colleges, which again, 
you see, was purely a voluntary act of a voluntary Association, 
and carried with it no actual authority over any institution. This 
committee began its operations and defined officially certain groups 
of institutions which it believed might be included in the accepted 
list. In doing this it did not set up positive exact minimum stand- 
ards which should be complied with, and it has never done so. It 
undertook to determine the addition of institutions from time to 
time upon the principles set out in these three statements of 1914. 
These were approved by the Association and were not merely the 
work of the committee. 

Group A—Institutions whose graduates should ordinarily be 
admitted to the graduate schools of this Association for work in 
lines for which they have had adequate undergraduate preparation, 
with a reasonable presumption that advanced degrees may be 
taken with the minimum amount of prescribed work and in the 
minimuni time prescribed. Students who choose work in lines for 
which their undergraduate work has not prepared them adequately 
must expect to take more time and do additional work. 

Group B—lInstitutions from which only those graduates of 
high standing in their classes who are individually recommended 
by the department of undergraduate instruction corresponding to 
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that in which they purpose to do their graduate work may be ad- 
mitted on the same basis as graduates from the institutions of 
Group A. 

Group C—Other institutions whose graduates should be ad- 
mitted to graduate schools, but with the presumption that more 
than the minimum time and the minimum amount of work will be 
ordinarily required for an advanced degree. 

The pressure upon the Association, operating under this gen- 
eral statement, became rather acute from several groups of insti- 
tutions, and the committee had a very large correspondence and 
carried on a good deal of investigation of its own. This pressure 
came chiefly indirectly from the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. In 1915, that body, which, by the way, is to be included 
in the voluntary standardizing associations, adopted a resolution 
that no institution which was not in Class 1 of the list of the 
United States Bureau of Education, should be eligible for mem- 
bership. Well, that ceased to be a valid list. Of course, it was 
tentative only, and ought never to have been adopted by the 
Collegiate Alumnae. They were warned they should not do it, 
but they rushed in even where the Bureau of Education feared to 
tread. As a consequence they were soon forced to adopt another 
basis, namely, the list of the Association of American Univer- 
sities, which they should not have done, because it was not 
specifically and specially adapted to their purposes. But im- 
mediately all the institutions which graduate considerable numbers 
of women began to bombard the committee, and the bombardment 
still continues. 

The Association of American Universities has from time to 
time had to enlarge its list, after such examination as it could 
make. It added in 1917 eighteen to the list; in 1918, two; in 
1919, three; and in 1920, eight ; making a total of thirty-one. 

The standards of the Association of American Universities 
have been read to you. The Association, as I understand the 
matter, is concerned much more with the quality of the product 
as it comes into the market of the graduate schools especially, or 
of institutions preparing for the “foreign export trade,” than it is 
with the measuring of endowment and registration and all the 
mechanical paraphernalia of the ordinary standardizing agency. 
Now, this Association so far has steadily refused to define in 
more exact terms than those above stated the standards which it 
should apply. And yet, there is a certain value in that, because 
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the institutions which apply come up before.a jury, sometimes 
two or three times, before they are successfully accepted. That 
jury sits upon the matter very much as the jury of the Salon sits 
upon the admission of the work of an artist. They try to judge 
the artist on his products. And so here, if there are not enough 
samples the college does not get in; an institution which comes up 
for action without, in recent years, having sent anybody into any 
reputable graduate school is certain to be rejected. The applica- 
tion of the standard in such a case as this is fairly simple, because 
if an institution has not driving power enough to send its students 
on into graduate or professional courses, based upon college work, 
there must be something wrong with it. It is up to the institution 
to prove its case. 

A specific example will illustrate. One institution in the 
Rocky Mountain country has been knocking every year for ad- 
mission. It has an elaborate organization of something over fifteen 
separate departments. It has a considerable body of students, but 
when this test was applied, it was quite clear that such reputation 
as it had for preparing for graduate work was dependent upon 
a single department and had been through all the years. No 
other department had sent any considerable number of students 
of distinction into graduate work, and so the material presented 
by the college sifted itself down, according to this standard, to 
the work of one professor who had a remarkable driving power. 

The application of this new standard is worth mentioning, it 
seems to me, at this time, because we are so much concerned in 
other places with exact compliance with the minimum require- 
ments. And it should also be said in this connection that in apply- 
ing this standard the Association has expressed its determination 
to review its present list in view of the post-war conditions, to see 
whether those which have been accepted are worthy of continu- 
ance. 

The second group of these voluntary associations may be typi- 
fied by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

The sheets which are in your hands will show the various 
standards that are applied by these various sectional associations. 
Consequently I shall omit a detailed description of all of these. 
But the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, being the oldest and in some respects the most vigorous 
of these organizations, has served as a model for other sectional 
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associations in organizing the work of accrediting higher institu- 
tions. 

The North Central Association is something like Lord Roberts 
in Kipling’s poem, who had “been at it forty years, amassin’ 
souveneers in the way o’ slugs an’ spears,” as it has been at it 
for “thirty VEreneemwarnys secondary education is concerned. 
About eight years ago it undertook the task of accrediting colleges, 
in the same general manner in which the secondary schools were 
accredited. While the Association was rather slow in getting 
started, under the very energetic direction of Professor Charles 
H. Judd, of the University of Chicago, the matter was brought 
into the ken of the Association, and the work began in earnest. 
In the years since 1913, the Association has tried to prepare, 
from time to time, additions to a list of accredited institutions 
of higher education in the North Central area. In the beginning a 
good many of these institutions were members of the Association, 
and they were continued as members of the Association. Then 
came the problem of applying standards to applicants for admis- 
sion, and in this process of applying the standards, it seems to me 
one might almost say there is another standard involved, because 
applying standards by a certain rule of minima is a clerical matter. 
If standards are to be vitalized, something more than mere clerical 
routine is necessary. About 1916 the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education decided it would add personal inspection 
of institutions which applied for accrediting to the ordinary 
clerical review of material submitted. In that year the Associa- 
tion added, as it were, another requirement to the standard through 
forming a judgment by inspection. A board of inspection was 
created and an endeavor was made to give it such unity, uniformity 
of ideas and permanence as would insure respect for its judg- 
ment. This board has operated since then and has made a con- 
siderable number of inspections year by year. 

To illustrate how this personal standard has been enforced, in 
1919, 22 inspections were made; in 1920, 12 inspections, and in 
1921, 17 inspections. On the basis of this inspection institutions 
have been accredited ; and institutions have been rejected. Insti- 
tutions have been warned by the Association, visited by an inspec- 
tor, and several of them have been dropped by the Association. 
This inspection is not a survey; an inspection of two days, or 
one day, of course, cannot be a survey. It is not, therefore, a 
real, exact diagnosis of the present and future of the institution, 
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with a prescription as to what it should do to increase its strength 
or maintain: its existence. It is a review, on the ground, of things 
as they seem to be, tested by the sympathetic and at the same 
time critical judgment of an experienced man. 

A second characteristic of the standards in the North Central 
Association should be mentioned. It was very early found that 
there were three sorts of schools, all entitled to recognition of some 
sort as higher institutions. At first these were all lumped together 
in one list of higher institutions—standard colleges and universi- 
ties, junior colleges, and teacher training institutions. Then began, 
about four years ago, a differentiation and the establishment 
of three sets of standards by the Association. The one of 1913, 
for colleges, has been maintained substantially as it was. A new 
one has been devised after an elaborate inquiry, to be applied 
to the teacher training institutions, and this set of standards for 
such institutions has been in force for three years. In addition 
there is a third set of standards for junior colleges, so the North 
Central Association has three sets of standards which, through its 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, it is endeavor- 
ing to apply. 

In this group of associations should be included the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, as 
well as one for the Middle States and Maryland, and one for New 
England. Some of these have other standards, in some respects, 
than the North Central Association. Some of them have, for ex- 
ample, endeavored to prescribe minimum salaries for the faculty 
and other features which the North Central Association has not 
taken up. 

Along with these associations we should mention as very defi- 
nitely reenforcing as a voluntary association the work of the other 
accrediting agencies, the Council on Medical Education, or, as it 
is now known, the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals. 
This is concerned with college work because medical schools 
admit students who have had two years of college work. The 
Council has adopted a list composed of the lists of these various 
sectional associations, and thus reinforces all the announced stand- 
ards of these associations. To assist the purposes of the Council 
the North Central Association has begun a definite inquiry into 
all the prescribed pre-medical subjects in the college course to see 
how they have measured up to the standards announced by the 
Medical Association. 
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There are two or three other associations which are entitled to 
mention. One is the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, of which 
I have already spoken, which is doing excellent work, with special 
emphasis upon the treatment and recognition of women. The 
Southern Association of College Women is another vigorous asso- 
ciation. I think anybody who has known anything about the 
Southern Association must be familiar with the excellent work of 
Miss Elizabeth A. Colton. She should be singled out for special 
mention for her really admirable sustained efforts to enforce a 
high standard. 

There are also groups of educational associations or college 
associations in the different States, which are more or less neg- 
ligible quantities, it must be said, when it comes to the matter of 
announcing standards or enforcing standards. For example, one 
association of colleges has a statement that its standards are A, 
B and C, provided they are not altered by the executive committee. 
We cannot get very far in that way in the work of standardizing. 

So, in the States of Alabama, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, 
New York, Ohio, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia and Wisconsin 
there are local college associations. Some of them have given 
valuable support to various enterprises relating to colleges. A 
few carry on a certain amount of standardizing. But in a broad 
way it may be said that standardizing is more likely to be done by 
the sectional than by the State associations. 

Speaking for at least two of the prominent voluntary associa- 
tions, it seems extremely desirable that some further unity should 
be established. In this connection a special plea should be made 
for the element of inspection by some person whose judgment may 
be trusted by the general agency. So far as the North Central 
Association can claim any large significance for its work, it lies 
in the development of a systematic and rather firm inspection of 
the institutions which apply for accrediting, for annually it rejects 
more than it approves. 

Kenpric C. BaBcock. 














Present Standards of State Depart- 
ments of Education and State 
Universities 


HE fact that a representative of the Federal Govern- 

ment has been asked to speak about something which 

primarily concerns state governments illustrates the fact 
that the Federal Government does not control education. 
However, there are a great many people in this country who 
apparently indulge in that assumption. Hardly a day passes 
that the Division of Higher Education at the Bureau of Edu- 
cation does not receive an inquiry from someone who desires 
to know whether such and such an institution is a standard 
college or not. For instance, not so very long ago, I sent out 
a circular letter asking the state departments of education and 
the state universities to tell me what they were doing in this 
field. One of the state departments of education replied that 
it was attempting to enforce the standards established by the 
Bureau of Education. I have not ascertained yet which stand- 
ards were referred to. 

The individual states have to a considerable extent regu- 
lated elementary and secondary education, a situation which 
has resulted in a great amount of coordination of effort. In 
the realm of higher education, however, state governments 
have not, until recently, done very much. The state laws 
for the incorporation of higher institutions are for the most 
part very unsatisfactory. In some instances the state law 
establishes certain standards as in Pennsylvania where an 
institution of higher learning is required to have assets of 
$500,000 before it may be incorporated. 

In recent years, however, state departments of education 
have done something in the direction of standardization. 
They have done it somewhat cautiously and largely because 
they have been confronted with the concrete question of de- 
ciding what institutions within the state should be allowed 
the privilege of having their graduates certified to teach in 
the secondary schools. It has become a fairly common prac- 
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tice for the state departments of education to make up a list 
of institutions whose graduates may have privileges of this 
sort. One finds usually, in connection with the standards 
which have been established by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, a provision that such graduates must have a certain 
amount of work in educational courses before they may be 
allowed to teach in the secondary schools of the State. This 
is a requirement not found in standards set by other agencies. 

The state universities have also a specific object in view, 
namely, to select those institutions within their respective 
states which they regard as giving a course of study com- 
parable in quality to that which they themselves give. Other 
institutions are approved or not, as they approximate in ex- 
cellence the work of the accrediting university. 

The state departments of education have been much more 
active than the state universities. There are perhaps as many 
as twenty state departments which have very definite stand- 
ards for the institutions of higher learning within their bor- 
ders, although possibly not more than fifteen have outlined 
these standards in any considerable detail. You may be in- 
terested to note how similar the standards of state depart- 
ments are. You will find them on the second sheet of the 
tabular statement, copies of which have been distributed. They 
are, beginning with the east, the standards of the state de- 
partments of New York, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, lowa, Kansas, South Dakota, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, California, Washington and Oregon.’ 

As you are aware, sometimes institutions of higher learn- 
ing within a state are not willing to turn over the matter of 
accrediting colleges and universities to the state department 
of education. Neither are they altogether willing to turn 
over the matter to the state universities, and so, as has been 
mentioned here this afternoon, one finds in a number of states 
associations of colleges and universities. I think the general 
indictment leveled at them a few moments ago is perhaps 
entirely just. However, there are one or two of these associa- 
tions that are very active. I am thinking particularly of the 
association in Texas. Personally, I believe that the state or- 
ganizations, although not of any considerable consequence at 





*At this point Dr. Zook exhibited certain tabulations prepared by the 
Bureau of Education. 
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present, are likely to be of more importance as time goes on, 
because they solve, in a fairly satisfactory way, that difference 
of opinion which exists as to whether the state universities 
or the state department of education should exercise the privi- 
lege of standardizing. , 

There are certain other cooperative agencies which have 
already been referred to. In lowa, there is a commission rep- 
resenting the three state institutions which engage in stand- 
ardizing colleges. A similar situation exists in Florida, where 
the state superintendent, the state high school inspector, and 
the Dean of the University of Florida accredit institutions of 
higher learning. 

In preparing the tabular statements which I have placed 
in your hands certain things came to my attention, espe- 
cially with reference to the state departments of education and 
the state universities. It was quite apparent that the state 
departments of education have not been leaders in this move- 
ment. They have in a great many instances—perhaps in at 
least one-half of the instances—taken the standards already 
established by some other organization. For instance, the 
standards of the state departments of Iowa, Washington, 
Oregon and South Dakota, are all quite consciously adapted 
with only slight changes from standards which were estab- 
lished at a meeting of representatives of northern and western 
states in Salt Lake City in 1910. The State Department of 
West Virginia states that in its work it is using the standards 
of the North Central Association. The University of Min- 
nesota and certain other institutions are also consciously using 
the standards of the North Central Association. In some of 
the southern states, for example in Arkansas, the state depart- 
ments have accepted the standards of the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 

I understand that the Association of Tennessee Colleges 
has recently accepted the standards of the Southern Associa- 
tion. 

The North Central Association has seen fit to establish 
standards for other types of institutions than the four year 
college; the Southern Association also. They have defined 
junior colleges and teachers’ colleges. State departments of 
education have also done something toward establishing 
standards for the normal schools within their states. Certain 
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states, as, for instance, Maine, supervise the work of the nor- 
mal schools, but have not undertaken to pronounce on the 
four year colleges. 

I cannot, of course, predict what the attitude of the state 
departments of education and the state universities will be in 
connection with the problem we have before us here today, 
except that it seems to me what has taken place indicates that 
the state departments are looking for leadership with respect 
to a generally accepted definition of the colleges of liberal arts 
and sciences. I believe, therefore, that the state departments 
of education will be very willing to consider favorably what- 
ever action this body takes. I do not think, however, that we 
can expect to invade at once the legal functions of the state 
departments of education and the state universities with re- 
spect to carrying out those standards. After all, one must 
realize that the state governments control education. In cer- 
tain instances, at least, definitions of standards have been 
written into the laws in such a way that it would be very 
difficult to change them. I am convinced, however, that the 
state departments of education and state universities will be 
willing to consider favorably the adoption of such uniform 
standards as we may at this meeting, or ultimately, be able 
to agree to. 

GeorcE F. Zoox. 
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Present Standards of the Catholic 
Educational Association 


N one sense it is unnecessary to occupy the time of the 
] Council with a special statement regarding the Catholic 

Educational Association. The whole trend of the work 
done by that Association has been largely influenced by what 
has been done in other organizations and by other standard- 
izing agencies. 

We may, however, point out three different phases in the 
history of Catholic colleges and secondary schools. The first 
phase was one in which the word “standard” was unknown in 
the sense in which we are now taking it, that is, a generally 
accepted norm which every institution had to follow. Each 
college had its own ideas about entrance requirements, cur- 
riculum and graduation. I suppose it was the same in the 
other colleges of the country. I might add, in regard to Cath- 
olic institutions, that they are conducted, for the most part, by 
religious orders, each of which has traditions of its own, some 
of them reaching very far back into the past; and there has 
been an honest endeavor on their part to accommodate them- 
selves to the changing environment of our country. 

In the second phase some attempt was made to standardize 
by accepting the standards set by other agencies. The Amer- 
ican Council’s report on accredited higher institutions shows 
that Catholic colleges are to be found in various states in the 
Union, and are accredited on some one or the other of the 
plans which are presented in the report. 

Then comes the third phase, in which the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association took hold of the problem and decided to 
add one more standard to those already existing. That was 
in 1911, and during the past ten years the Association, at its 
annual meetings, has studied this subject with results that 
are not far different from those given by the other organiza- 
tions. There is a difference of a unit or so in regard to this 
or that requirement. 

In line with what has already been said, it may be proper 
to point out certain characteristics of our institutions. There 
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are 114 Catholic colleges in this country, and of these the re- 
quirements set up by the Association have been met by 59 
colleges, 42 for men and 17 for women. Back of these require- 
ments are certain ideas which are characteristic of the work 
of the Association. In the first place, the Catholic colleges 
have not been very strongly in favor of what might be called 
the wide-open elective system. They have followed out the 
idea that the student coming up from the high school to the 
college needs to be informed about the fields of education 
that lie beyond him. He does not know as yet all that there 
is to be known; he has not had a wide experience when he 
leaves the high school and possibly he might be helped by 
the judgment of men who are older and presumably wiser 
than he. But on the other hand there has been a gradual 
relaxation from the prescribed course that was prevalent in 
our colleges, say, forty years ago. The present condition 
might be described as a gradual or progressive electivism. 
The freshman course is prescribed, and then as the judgment 
of the student improves, he is allowed a wider range of choice, . 
so that in the senior year his course is practically elective in 
all subjects. 

Another thing we have found is this: You cannot stand- 
ardize a college by itself. It is the old relation, of course, 
between college and high school. Before we had gone very 
far we found that if we were going to set up college standards, 
we had to carry that work backward and downward and 
standardize the high school. That work is now in progress 
in the Association. 

There is also the idea, rather widely accepted among the 
members of the Association, that in the question of quality 
versus quantity, quality ought to win out. Of course, we must 
have something in the quantitative line. But the essential 
thing is the quality of the work that is done, and we are now 
discussing in the Association the sort of qualitative standards 
that will prove most useful. We shall not, of course, set aside 
the quantitative altogether; that would be impossible. But 
there does seem to be, from our point of view, a little too 
much emphasis today on units and points, so that the whole 
ambition of the student is to get just the number of units 
required. I fear that if we continue on that line we shall not 
do very much for the improvement of either college or high 
school. 
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There is one other point to which attention is now being 
given in the Association. Let us suppose that our standards, 
quantitative or qualitative, or both, are adopted. Who is to 
put these standards in operation? It will not be done by the 
catalogue, although that is very often the responsible spokes- 
man, as was said a while ago. The standards, if they are to 
be worth anything, are not merely something to be spread 
upon the catalogue; they have to get down to the life of the 
college. That means that they have to be put in operation 
by the teachers. If we have teachers who are properly trained 
many of these minor points that we are discussing today— 
questions about units, subjects in the curriculum, and so on, 
will solve themselves. 

Our Association just now is spending more time on this 
problem of the preparation of teachers and a standard of 
teacher training than anything else. We hope in that way 
to bring our own institutions up to a desirable level, and at 
the same time to co-operate in our own measure with the 
work of all the colleges of the country, together with the high 
schools and the junior colleges. I should say, then, summing 
it up, that the standards of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion are now fairly established, but subject to modification, 
which will be made both in view of what is done here by the 
American Council, and in view of the needs as recognized in 
our own institutions. 


Epwarp A. Pace. 
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Present Standards of Protestant 


Church Boards of Education 


HERE are about twenty national boards of Protestant edu- 
cation, and these twenty boards have, under their more or 
less immediate jursidiction, half of the institutions of 

higher learning in the United States, a list of about 335 to 340 
colleges. Of these twenty boards only five are now at work in the 
field of standardization. These five are the Methodist-Episcopal 
Board, the Methodist-Episcopal Board South, the Presbyterian 
Board, the Presbyterian Board South, and the Board of the United 
Brethren in Christ. 

The standards of the Presbyterian Board have been determined 
largely by the standards adopted by such organizations as the 
North Central Association, while in the same way the Methodists 
South have been greatly influenced by the standards of the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. As indicating a tendency to observe those standards, at its 
annual meeting in 1920 the Presbyterian Educational Association, 
South, adopted the standards of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States, and provided that 
these standards should go into effect in September, 1922. 

The Board of the Northern Baptist Convention followed the 
principles of the North Central Association in classifying all 
schools. Several of the other boards, notably the Board of South- 
ern Baptist Convention, which has recently been organized, have 
announced that they are making plans to enter the field of stand- 
ardization. 

The Boards which do not participate in the work, or do not 
plan to do so, prefer to have the educational standardization of 
their institutions done by the national or sectional standardizing 
agencies, or have felt it unwise to set up machinery for the work 
because of the small number of their institutions, or their lack 
of real jurisdiction. 

The Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was the first Protestant Board to enter the field of standardization, 
the work having been begun thirty years ago. The Board of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church South began their work about two 
years later. The Presbyterians, South, entered this field about 
ten years ago, while the College Board of the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States, North, took their first step in this direction 
in 1912. The United Brethren in Christ began their work in 1914, 

It is interesting to observe that in some instances, indeed in most 
instances, the Board of Education as such does not fix the stand- 
ards. The discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
provides for a Commission on Education composed of ten prac- 
tical educators whose duty it is to fix the standards of the dif- 
ferent grades of institutions. The Board as a whole classifies the 
institutions in conformity with these standards. 

In the case of the Methodist Episcopal Church this work is 
done by the University Senate, which is composed of twenty-one 
persons actively engaged in the work of education, one from each 
General Conference district and six members at large. The nom- 
inations are made by the Bishops. The Board of Education admin- 
isters the standards set by the University Senate. 

The Board of the Presbyterian Church, South, conducts its 
standardization work in consultation with the Presbyterian Edu- 
cation Association of the South, the division of functions being 
essentially that prevailing in the two Methodist churches. 

The general policy of all these Protestant standardization 
agencies has been to encourage and stimulate the weaker institu- 
tions with the hope that they may reach higher standards. At the 
same time, it has been felt that in the meantime the weaker insti- 
tutions should not be utterly neglected and therefore different 
grades of institutions have been determined. By this means the 
Methodists, South, to take a single illustration, have built up a 
large class of junior colleges, the most of which a few years ago 
were unclassified, each going its own way, and of course not known 
then as junior colleges but aspiring or professing to be standard 
colleges. This board also rates institutions as universities, col- 
leges, academies and theological schools. In spite of the sympa- 
thetic attitude which these agencies have usuaily taken toward the 
weaker schools, fear has been expressed that sometimes excessive 
standards have been determined by representatives of the older 
and stronger institutions who did not understand what would be 
a reasonable requirement for pioneer schools. 

The standards of the Presbyterian, South, are reviewed an- 
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nually by their educational association. The University Senate of 
the M. E. Church usually modifies some of the requirements of 
their institutions at each meeting, which in practice is at least once 
in two years, sometimes oftener. The Commission on Education 
of the Methodists, South, seldom meets oftener than once a 
quadrennium, while the Presbyterian standards have not been 
changed since 1914. 

In view of the fact that the standards of the leading church 
boards have been included in the list, I will not take time with 
them.’ 

There is one point which I wish to read. I quote now fron 
Presbyterian authorities. 

“We do not deem it essential to require as large an endowment 
for two reasons: a. Our churches contribute annually to assist 
in the support of Presbyterian colleges. These gifts produce ap- 
proximately $100,000 a year. b. Teachers in Presbyterian col- 
leges are in a large measure influenced by the missionary spirit 
and, like all other missionaries, are willing to work on smaller 
salaries than are demanded in State and independent institutions.” 

As indicating something of the method by which these boards 
operate, may I quote from the last report of the Commission on 
Education of the Methodist-Episcopal Church, South. Here are 
some things they propose : 

“The requirements for women’s colleges are brought up to 
those of the men’s colleges.” Of course, that is a significant thing 
when you take that section of the country into consideration. 

“In order to keep abreast of the best educational thought and 
practice of this section the Commission makes it possible for the 
Board of Education to advance the admission requirements from 
14 to 15 units if other important educational associations take like 
action during the present quadrennium.” I am advised that action 
was taken by the Methodist Board, South, because the Southern 
Association had not yet taken it, and they led the Association and 
possibly stimulated the Association to take it. 

“The requirement in English is that recommended by the 
National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in 
English.” 

“An institution to be classified as a university shall have a 


> Reference is here made to the tabulations prepared by the Bureau of 
Education. 
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productive endowment of not less than two million dollars or an 
assured annual income of one hundred thousand dollars and shall 
be organized on a basis of professional schools and graduate 
schools, with departments of original research.” 

I wish to call particular attention to an action which was taken 
by the University Senate of the Methodist Episcopal Church as 
showing the attitude of that organization and indicating a certain 
standard which is higher, in so far as has been brought out in this 
conference, than any other standard ever set by a sectional stand- 
ardizing agency in this country :’ 

“The minimum endowment of standard colleges shall be raised 
trom $200,000 to $300,000, becoming effective June 30, 1922; 
and that a minimum productive endowment of $500,000 be re- 
quired, becoming effective June 30, 1923.” Dr. Zook called at- 
tention to the fact that the State of Pennsylvania required $500,- 
000 assets of institutions, but that figure included the buildings 
and equipment as well as the endowment. The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has gone on record as setting a standard of $500,- 
000 for endowment, and it makes these further qualitative state- 
ments : 

“That in addition to tuition and other academic fees a minimum 
annual income of $25,000 be required, becoming effective for the 
school year 1920-21.” 

“It is the sense of the University Senate that the standards 
required for membership in the Association of American Law 
Schools, the Association of Medical Colleges and the Dental Fac- 
ulty Association of American Universities be approved as the 
standards of such institutions under the auspices of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” 

“The action of the Senate of 1914 permitting the inclusion 
of a percentage of notes to meet the endowment requirements is 
hereby rescinded. The Senate interprets endowment to mean 
actual funds invested in securities or realty from which the prin- 
cipal income is secured. Funds invested in college buildings, dor- 
mitories, or equipment must not be reported as endowment. It is 
understood fhat this resolution will go into effect with the new 
requirements for endowment, June 30, 1922.” 

The Council of Church Boards of Education, while repre- 


*The $500,000 endowment becomes operative September 1, 1921, in 
Indiana for a standard college by action of the State Board of Education. 
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senting all the important Boards of Education with the exception 
of that of the Southern Baptist Convention, does no work in the 
field of standardization as usually defined. Neither does the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, which brings together the largest 
group of colleges to be found in any single organization. The 
policy of the Association has always been one of inclusion and 
helpfulness rather than exclusion. There is no present sign that 
this policy will be changed. At the same time, the Council and 
the Association which, while not organically related, are sym- 
pathetic in purpose and method and which have a common central 
office, have contributed to the same results as the standardizing 
agencies, although by different methods. 

These methods may be expressed by two words—definition and 
publicity. The definitions of an Efficient College and of a Mini- 
mum College completed after three years’ study by the Association 
of American Colleges are well known and have been the basis of 
much college discussion and valuation. At present the Association 
and Council are publishing considerable material on the curriculum 
and the field and constituency of colleges which is proving very 
stimulating in many sections of the country. College and uni- 
versity faculties are making these publications the basis of helpful 
self-analyses. Charts are being given publicity through the As- 
sociation Bulletin and Christian Education which bring to- 
gether for immediate comparison ‘the promise and performance 
of individual institutions in the field of the curriculum, setting 
forth, as they do, the tendencies of curriculum builders, of 
faculty offerings and of student registrations. 


SUMMARY 


Perhaps it would be fair to say that there are two tendencies 
at present among the Church Boards of Education in the field 
of standardization. One is the tendency to adopt the standards of 
the national and sectional agencies. The other is themselves to 
classify the institutions—in addition to the classification made by 
the volunteer agencies just referred to. On the whole, particularly 
if the functions of definition and publicity are recognized as parts 
of the process of standardization, the Boards are increasing rather 
than decreasing their activities in this field. It is certainly true, 
however, that the Boards and the institutions welcome the ratings 
given by the volunteer agencies when such ratings are the result of 
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careful investigation. Perhaps there is justification for this situ- 
ation on three grounds : 

1. The attitude of the Boards is sympathetic toward their in- 
stitutions, and they have many opportunities for intimate knowl- 
edge. To say that the attitude is sympathetic is not to say that it is 
necessarily lenient. The Boards are apt to have financial resources 
at their command and the sense of responsibility for the expend- 
iture of these resources usually operates against the exercise of 
leniency. 

2. The Boards take cognizance of the institutions which do 
not meet the standard requirements, and by the establishment of 
various grades of achievement are able to render important service 
to those most needing it. The denominational Boards are not alone 
in appreciating this type of supervision. The State Board of Edu- 
cation of Indiana has lower standards than those of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Many Indiana 
high schools are certified by the North Central Association. These 
high schools derive all resulting benefits which come from this 
classification. There is no antagonism between the two systems 
and perhaps particularly because the North Central Association 
has high standards, the State Board has been justified in maintain- 
ing the lower standards. 

3. The Boards have found that the process of fixing standards 
and classifying institutions is an important educational process 
within itself, the values of which would largely be lost if the work 
were turned over entirely to external agencies. 

4. The Boards have frequently rendered a distinctive service 
to the State by setting higher standards than those of the State de- 
partments, thereby meeting the impact of criticism with which the 
State departments, more sensitive to unappreciative public opinion, 
could probably not successfully cope. 

5. The Boards have found that an especial stimulus comes to 
institutions less favored because of the achievements of other in- 
stitutions in the same denomination and the resulting recognition 
by denominational authorities. 

6. In addition to operating helpfully in the educational field, 
these Boards stand for certain religious and moral ideals and ac- 
complishments which the general standardizing agencies would not 
care to emphasize perhaps in an official way, since such an attitude 
might be interpreted as interfering with the principle of the sepa- 
ration of Church and State. 
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The denominational standardizing agencies have it within their 
power, in a word, to stimulate and supplement the activities of the 
general standardizing agencies. In some cases they set standards 
in advance of all others. They are not, or should not be, rival 
agencies, but should be, and usually are, conducted in such a way 
as to exert a wholesome influence on their own institutions and on 
others. 


Rosert L. Ketry. 
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Dangers of the Standardization 


Movement 


HERE was a time when there appeared at a conference the 
T devil’s advocate, and I want to appear as the devil’s advo- 

cate for a time now, because there is another side to this 
subject and I want to point out what that side is. 

A long time ago Dr. Samuel Johnson prepared a dictionary and 
since then dictionaries have afflicted us more or less. Some of our 
friends in the English department claim that while these diction- 
aries have, on the whole, been useful, they have also had a deleter- 
ious effect, because English at that time was going through an evo- 
lution and they claim these dictionaries have prevented that 
evolution. 

I wonder if our systems and standards are not going to do the 
same thing with education. Of course, we will all admit we are 
much wiser on educational matters than our grandfathers were, 
and I dare say that our grandchildren who will take hold of these 
things in our place will admit that they are much wiser than we 
are, and I wonder if it is wise to fix it so they cannot change them. 
As we adopt these systems and standards it will be very hard to 
change. In my opinion an educational system should be in a con- 
stant state of fluidity. I do not believe any of these plans are such 
that we are sure that they should not be changed, and if we are not 
sure, that is the very point, in my opinion, where they ought to be 
changed. 

In other words, and in all seriousness, while I do not doubt 
these standardizing plans are good—I have had no share in the 
North Central Association in past years—I have in my mind the 
principle that we are making it difficult to improve things from 
what they are to something better, and I submit to the Committee 
on Policy? whether they can work out some way that will make 
these things flexible; not so rigid. They are too rigid. 

Now, we havea system of fifteen units. There is nothing 
sacred about that. I have known students to go into college with 


‘A committee appointed by the Conference to recommend a plan for 
unifying standardizing procedure. 
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ten units and do better than others with fifteen. The boy or girl 
who is ready to do college work and do it well ought to get into 
college. The boy or girl in college who can do the work and get 
out in three years ought not to be held to four years. There is 
nothing sacred about four years. So far as I know, we are the 
only country in the world that has a four-year college system. 
That is not a wonderful device. That just happened. All these 
things just happened, and whenever we find they can be improved, 
they ought to be improved. 

I suggest that the Committee on Policy which has just been 
appointed by the Chair could very wisely take into consideration 
that among other things, how can we make it flexible and respon- 
sive to thought from time to time, so we can change it any time. 
I think it needs changing right now tremendously. 

Harry Pratt Jupson. 
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Objectives of Standardization of 
Higher Institutions 


AM to talk for a little while on objectives of standardiza- 
| tion. We saw yesterday from the remarks of Mr. Furst, 
that simple words have many meanings, as he showed us 
with the word “standard.” It is equally apparent that there 
are many uses of the word “objectives.” We were quite ac- 
customed to that word during the war. Every military 
operation had some primary objective, and that was very 
different from the final objective of the whole struggle. So 
with educational objectives—some of them are primary and 
some of them are ultimate. 

For example, some years ago many institutions were trying 
to conform to the requirements of the Carnegie Foundation. 
The definite objective in those cases was to get on the Car- 
negie list. Some of us who had been working on this matter 
of standardization for many years were amazed at the ease 
with which institutions could change their whole organization 
and meet immediately the requirements of the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

Or, let us take the requirements of the Medical Council. 
They have been very insistent and very drastic, and yet they 
have been met to an extent that really has surprised everyone 
working in this field. Church boards also have the same 
experience. Whenever church boards begin to foster some 
great financial movement by which the colleges are to be 
profited, it is found that the question of standardization is 
much more easily handled. In all these cases the objective 
is to get on a certain list for the purpose of attaining certain 
definite advantages. 

The objectives of the boards themselves vary very much 
from these primary college objectives of which I have spoken. 
Efforts of state boards of education have been directed 
chiefly toward teacher classification. They are interested in 
getting teachers, and they make regulations to this end. 
Church boards have a somewhat different standpoint and 
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make somewhat different requirements. The Carnegie Foun- 
dation is a notable example of a movement from a very limited 
objective to the widest possible one. In Mr. Carnegie’s own 
mind was a pension bureau for college teachers, but when 
that proposition got into the hands of the directors of the 
Carnegie Foundation, the limited objective was expanded im- 
mediately to the widest possible educational movement. 

In considering this whole question of standardization 
another thing strikes us at the very beginning. A very strange 
condition exists in the United States. If an educational com- 
mission were to come here from Europe, unacquainted with 
our affairs, they would be struck, first of all, with the fact 
that here is a national department of education, a- United 
States bureau, and that it publishes a list of colleges and uni- 
versities, and a pretty big list, and yet that list has no standing. 
The Bureau of the United States will give you a list of 500 
colleges, but will not undertake to tell you what a college is. 
From the standpoint of European educational administration 
that would be a strange situation. Perhaps you might explain 
to them that educational jurisdiction has not been committed 
by the states to the general government, and, therefore, under 
our system of union, remains in the hands of the states. 
Then that commission would say, “Very well; each state 
has a department of education; we will go thére and seek 
additional light on this question.” But they would find where 
they seek light a continuance of darkness. They would find, 
outside of the State of New York, practically no effort to 
handle that question. -They would find a criminal neglect of 
the whole proposition, whether in the granting of charters 
or in the regulation of institutions in the most elementary 
fashion. 

Now, it is this condition of educational chaos in this 
country that has brought into existence these many stand- 
ardizing agencies which we discussed yesterday. They are 
all useful, but a larger work can be done by a body such as 
this. This larger work involves some very simple elements. 

All would agree, I think, that clearness of conception is one 
thing that we are trying to bring about. Clearness of concep- 
tion is essential to clearness of statement. We may differ as 
to how far a definition shall go, but educational terminology 
ought to be intelligible. While there will never be a standard 
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in education comparable to standards of measure fixed by 
law, yet we ought to have standards of education so definite 
that people understand what you are talking about when you 
use certain language. This in itself would result in the im- 
provement of educational work. 

Every effort at standardization results in elevating educa- 
tional work. The purpose of sectional associations, like the 
Southern Association or the North Central, is that of re- 
form. The motive for the existence of these associations is 
self-improvement. Their efforts at standardization have been 
aimed at their own members. The Southern Association, for 
instance, never started out with the idea of disciplining any 
institution outside of the Association, but with the idea of dis- 
ciplining its own members, and of holding to certain ideals 
that they would with absolute frankness put into effect. 

The purpose, therefore, of this whole movement for higher 
standards is to stimulate our educational work and make it 
better. Necessarily that will mean some repression, but this 
is incidentally involved and not directly aimed at. 

The report given by Dr. Colwell yesterday indicated a very 
definite objective on the part of the Medical Association to get 
tid of some medical schools, because the Association recog- 
nized that we had far too many. From our standpoint repres- 
sion does not mean that. We have not too many schools or 
too many colleges. We are not trying to get rid of any 
college, but by elevation of standards to get institutions in the 
right category; to build up junior colleges, for example, out 
of many institutions that had the name of standard colleges. 
Their task, altogether essential, altogether desirable, will be 
better done under a truer name than it can be done under any 
name that is not absolutely fair and square. 

There are some things that | make bold to say are not our 
objectives at all, and yet which have been more than once 
charged against various associations that are active in this 
standardization work. We are not aiming at any deadly uni- 
formity in institutional life. On the contrary, in my opinion, 
that would be wholly undesirable. I think we should culti- 
vate variety in educational work. We need colleges that ad- 
here to the old classical curriculum, and by their mode of en- 
trance and by their curriculum offer to students wanting that 
kind of course the best advantages possible. Students who do 
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not want that ought not to go there. On the other hand, 
colleges connected with our great universities, colleges that 
take one thousand, two thousand, or three thousand students 
must belong to a very different type of institution. 

We aim at no deadly uniformity, nor do we desire in any 
way to make impossible the coming up of new institutions. 
We do not advocate an educational trust. No association that 
is standardizing colleges has any desire whatever to keep any 
institution out of the association or off of its list. Yet again 
and again all of them have rejected institutions. Neither have 
they any desire to interfere with educational evolution. That 
is not the objective. The evolution of our whole educational 
system has gone on and will go on. 

Our honored ‘Chairman yesterday made some remarks 
warning us about that, but I venture to say that the very illus- 
trations he'used are not examples of uniformity brought about 
through standardizing agencies. The four year curriculum is 
in no sense the result of any standardizing agency. And even 
the fifteen units that might seem to be somewhat the result of 
the standardizing agencies, have been more truly imposed 
upon the colleges by the high schools. That is merely a con- 
venient expression now for the differentiation of school and 
college work. And so educational evolution goes on all 
through the college curriculum, in the relation of academic 
work to vocational work and professional work. Colleges that 
are large enough develop special courses for law students, for 
commercial students, for medical students, and in that way 
the college course is preparatory, or even is dovetailed into 
the professional course. 

Further, it is not our aim or purpose to make a program 
for any ideal institution. We are standardizing our work for 
the benefit of the minimum college rather than the ideal 
college. We never express in the requirements that are sug- 
gested any ideas that would serve to limit an institution in its 
development. From the standpoint of most of the institutions 
that belong to these associations, the minimum requirements 
as laid down have no effect. They are not applied as hind- 
rances. Now, if these requirements are not burdensome to 
ourselves any longer, their value is chiefly seen in the influ- 
ence that they have upon a large number of educational insti- 
tutions that are trying to meet them. The minimum require- 
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ment becomes the ideal for many of these institutions,—and 
there are very many of them. 

A few years ago a count in the southern states indicated 
about 360 colleges claiming to be colleges, and in all that num- 
ber there were only about forty that were able to get into the 
Southern Association. That is, there were only about forty 
that could meet the minimum requirements we have adopted 
for a standard college. But 320 others of that great throng 
of institutions coveted the name, and used the name of stand- 
ard colleges. 

We shall have very soon the report of the committee that 
no doubt will focus our attention on some important things, 
but I shall, in a preliminary way, lay down a few general prin- 
ciples that may aid us in the discussion. There are some 
things, I think, that ought to be avoided. We ought to avoid 
frequent changes in standards. We ought to avoid especially 
non-vital elements. I think we have not done that in the past. 
There comes to my mind a requirement that the women have 
set forth in a demand that an institution shall recognize the 
influence of women in its board and faculty and general ad- 
ministration. Now, it may be a very excellent thing to put a 
woman on the board or in the faculty, but I submit that this 
has no place in any enumeration of educational requirements. 
It may be good politics but it is not education and it does not 
bear on the educational problem. 

Or, take another illustration. We find in our Association 
—and I prefer to quote the Southern Association, of which my 
institution is a member, rather than any other—a tendency to 
run to too many figures. The library must have so many 
books ; it must have $500 a year, and then you change another 
year to $600. There must be $2,000 in chemical apparatus, 
$2,500 in physics, and so on. Now we get nowhere, in my 
opinion, by that eternal struggle with figures. Nor do I think 
we get very far in any effort to fix salaries. Very quickly your 
educational association is interpreted as an effort on the part 
of professors to boost their own salaries, and to turn the edu- 
cational association into a professors’ union. 

A positive program from my point of view centers around 
the creation of an efficient standardizing agency. It should 
never be mechanical. In so far as it is it is not worth pre- 
serving. A standardizing agency implies or involves a stand- 
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ardizing agent, and the agent is the principal party. It is a 
personal task. Information may have to be secured by printed 
documents from every institution, by catalogues, reports, 
financial statements on the one hand ; again, by questionnaires, 
for printed reports are always inadequate and misleading. 
And last of all, personal inspection is essential. Without that 
we get nowhere. 

I bring these remarks to a conclusion by laying before you, 
not without some hesitation, my own definition of a college 
with administrative suggestions for testing standards. These 
administrative rules are the real heart of the matter. Without 
them the definition would be vain. 


I 


DEFINITION 


A college is an educational institution which admits 
students only after the completion of a high school course of 
four years or its equivalent, which gives courses of study in 
academic subjects covering four years of tested work leading 
to further graduate or professional study and meeting the 
standards imposed by the best graduate schools. It must have 
material resources stable and adequate to care for all work 
provided or promised. 


II 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUGGESTIONS 


1. In admitting students no conditions are to be allowed. 
Each college may determine its policy as to free or required 
units, but the total should always be 15 good and acceptable 
units. Entrance requirements should have definite relation to 
the curriculum offered. 

2. Stable resources call for endowment or support by tax- 
ation. Annual contributions of religious societies may be ac- 
cepted, but should not be regraded as permanently satisfac- 
tory. Student fees cannot more than meet teaching salaries, 
and should not be expected to provide more than half the in- 
come even of the minimum college. Colleges providing in- 
tensive work in a small group of subjects will necessarily ex- 
pend $200 to $300 per student, and larger institutions with a 
broader curriculum will find necessary an annual expenditure 
ranging from $300 to $500 per student. Permanent endow- 
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ment, therefore, should not be less than $3,000 for each student, 
and if the institution offers wider choice of courses, a mini- 
mum endowment of $5,000 per student will be required. The 
salary schedule must be sufficiently liberal to hold the services 
of able, experienced and well trained teachers. Adequate ap- 
propriations must be made for laboratories and libraries. 
Buildings must meet the needs of all educational work offered. 
Any marked inferiority or insufficiency in material resources 
may be accepted as a strong indication of unsatisfactory edu- 
cational conditions. 

3. The college year should cover 34 weeks of actual work, 
and requirements for the Bachelor degree should cover not 
less than 120 semester hours of instruction exclusive of all re- 
quirements for physical training. The number of departments 
should be sufficient to provide four years of thorough work 
for each student, and requirements for graduation should 
necessitate earnest and successful work on the part of every 
student. 

The educational preparation or standing of the faculty must 
guarantee their work in the class room. The amount of work 
required of each teacher, the salary paid, the facilities pro- 
vided, are educational factors of the utmost importance. 

Consideration must also be given to such intangible ele- 
ments as scholarly atmosphere, academic history, connection 
with professional schools of high or low grade, and moral in- 
fluences vitally affecting the life and training of every student. 

4. In every attempt at classification or standardization, 
personal inspection should supplement written or printed re- 
ports. Publicity as to all material facts is a prime test of an 
efficient institution. 


James H. Kirkianp. 
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Latin-American Academic Credentials 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE ADMIS- 

SION OF HOLDERS OF CERTAIN DEGREES AND 

CERTIFICATES FROM LATIN-AMERICAN INSTITU- 

TIONS TO STUDY AT AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


HE Committee on International Educational Relations of the 
a American Council on Education has appointed the under- 

signed to serve as a special sub-committee to make recom- 
mendations regarding the rating by American institutions of hold- 
ers of academic credentials from secondary and higher institutions 
in Latin-American countries. There are already several thousand 
Latin-American students at colleges, universities and professional 
schools in the United States. It is expected that even larger num- 
bers will attend institutions in this country in the near future in 
order to complete their general or professional training. The ap- 
propriate academic rating of these students is therefore a matter 
of considerable importance to college officers. 

Although the educational systems of the several Latin-Ameri- 
can countries are fundamentally similar, there are, of course, dif- 
ferences in organization and nomenclature. Accurate and satis- 
factory recommendations must take these differences into account. 
The Committee is, nevertheless, of the opinion that a tentative re- 
port, intended to serve as a general guide in case the institution 
from which a candidate may come is not known to the officers of 
the American college or university to which he seeks entrance, may 
be of temporary assistance to academic officers in this country. 
The recommendations submitted below are confessedly of this 
temporary and tentative character. The Committee hopes to be 
able to issue at future dates somewhat more detailed discussions of 
the educational systems of the several Latin-American countries 
made by persons who have had an opportunity to investigate these 
conditions at first hand. Special attention is called to the fact that 
the recommendation of the somewhat limited amount of credit for 
the holders of the bachelor’s degree from Latin-American institu- 
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tions is due in part to the difficulties which these students en- 
counter in adjusting themselves to academic work in a foreign 
language. 

The Committee calls especial attention to the existence of the 
Section of Education of the Pan American Union at Washington. 
This Section has prepared monographs dealing with various phases 
of Latin-American secondary and higher education. It has access 
to the latest official publications and is at all times ready to supply 
college and university officers with information drawn from these 
sources concerning education in Latin-American countries. Com- 
munications should be addressed to the Assistant Director of the 
Pan American Union, Dr. Francisco J. Yanes, who is in charge 
of the Section of Education. 

The typical Latin-American secondary school resembles more 
closely the secondary schools of the countries of Continental Eu- 
rope than the, prevailing type of secondary school in the United 
States. The length of the secondary school course varies in Latin- 
American countries. It may cover a period of four, five or six 
years. The diploma or degree given upon the completion of the 
secondary school course is commonly that of bachelor. In some 
cases this degree is conferred after four years of general secondary 
education and one or two years of professional preparatory work. 

Specifically the Committee recommends : 

1. That holders of the bachelor’s degree granted upon the 
completion of the secondary course in Latin-American countries 
be admitted provisionally to the freshman class of a college or uni- 
versity in the United States. At times it will be desirable that 
holders of the bachelor’s degree who intend to enter a curriculum 
in engineering or chemistry should spend one year in a college of 
liberal arts before beginning their engineering or chemical training. 

2. That holders of the bachelor’s degree granted upon the com- 
pletion of the secondary school course in Latin-American coun- 
tries be admitted provisionally to the freshman classes of colleges 
of agriculture or veterinary medicine. 

3. That duly accredited graduates of primary normal schools 
in Latin-American countries be admitted provisionally to the fresh- 
man class of a teachers college or of a college of liberal arts in the 
United States. 

4. That duly accredited graduates of higher normal schools 
should be entitled to advanced standing in a college of education or 
in a college of liberal arts in the United States, the precise amount 
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of such advanced credit to be determined upon examination of the 
individual case. 

5. That courses certified by diplomas from commercial schools 
of high standing in Latin-American countries be rated as equiva- 
lent to courses pursued at similar secondary institutions in the 
United States. 

6. That Latin-American students holding the bachelor’s de- 
gree who have not pursued pre-professional courses after gradua- 
tion from their respective secondary schools should be held to the 
same amount of pre-professional study as is required of students 
in the United States. This recommendation applies especially to 
the pre-professional requirements for the study of medicine, law 
or dentistry. 

7. All certificates and diplomas to be accepted by universities 
of the United States must be signed by the school authorities and 
their signatures certified by the diplomatic authorities of the coun- 
try from which the applicant comes, as well as by the American 
diplomatic representative in that country. 

8. All certificates and diplomas to be given weight in the uni- 
versities of the United States must state clearly the subjects 
covered, the exact extent of the subjects, the text books used, the 
amount of laboratory work completed and the amount of time given 
to lecture and laboratory work in each case. The years in which 
the courses prescribed were successfully completed should also be 
noted. 

The Committee is bringing the substance of recommendations 
seven and eight to the attention of Latin-American educational 
officers through governmental channels. 

HerMAN V. AMEs, Chairman. 
E. E. BraNnpbon, 

STEPHEN P. DucGan, 

S. W. INMAN, 

P. A. MARTIN, 

W. R. SHEPHERD, 

G. A. SHERWELL, 

F. J. YANEs, 

S. P. Caren, Secretary. 
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